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declared that the Philippines belonged to the Filipinos and that
therefore the United States would fulfil its pledge, but, according
to The New York Times, che' avoided 'economic and military ques-
tions.31 The next distinguished American visitor to cany on his
researches on the spot was the'Secretary of War, Mr. Hurley, His
visit took place in September 1931, though it was not until the
following year that he made any definite statement as to his con-
clusions. Both Senator Hawes and Mr. Hurley seem simply to have
confirmed their own previous convictions as a result of their first-
hand researches.
At Washington Mr. Hoover was doing his best to discourage the
independence movement. He declared that it was a problem of time
and argued that 'independence to-morrow without assured economic
stability would result in the collapse of Philippine Government
revenues and the collapse of all economic life in the Islands'.2 He
contended that economic independence must be attained before
political.
In December 1931 Congress met. On the llth two Bills to grant
Philippine independence were introduced into the House of Repre-
sentatives. In January 1932 a Philippine Mission arrived in Washing-
ton. On the 18th January Senator Vandenberg introduced a Bill
granting independence in twenty years. The House Committee on
Insular Affairs began hearing evidence; but much of this evidence
was a virtual repetition of that heard two years before. Thus Com-
missioner Guavara once more demanded immediate freedom and
declared that the desire for independence sprang "from the innate
longing of all nationally conscious people'. But he also stated that
the agitation in the United States, which had been carried on now
for three years, to abolish the privileges enjoyed by the Philippine
Islands in the American market in exchange for reciprocal privileges
granted to American products in the Philippines, had cast a cloud
of uncertainty over Philippine economic conditions and was checking
development. At the same time, he challenged the belief that the
Filipinos had abandoned their demand for independence and would
be satisfied with a grant of autonomy.r
When Mr. Hurley appeared he again spoke out strongly against
the grant of independence. He thought nthat the political chaos
in the Orient made the whole question inopportune. And, like Mr.
Hoover, he held that, as a first step towards economic separation,
legislation should be passed to prevent excessive shipments of
1  The New YorJc Times, 28th July, 1931.
2  TJie United States Daily, 28th October, 1931.